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E RELATIONSHIP of the arts 
and crafts to architecture has long 
1 an issue, and is even more so today 
n the starkness of much of our archi- 
ire needs the warmth and the emo- 
al impact of all the arts and crafts. 
he January-February 1959 issue of 
ts Horizons, deals with this subject, 
the author of the lead article, Ada 
ise Huxtable, brings up several 
nts of definite interest for us. We are 
faced with the semantic difficulty 
h leads to controversy based on di- 
e interpretations of the words 
ugh which we seek to justify our 
udices or convictions. For example, 
s Huxtable rightly remarks that 
. the twentieth century revolution 
ll the arts has affected not only their 
rent and form but their traditional rela- 
hip to each as well.” Here we meet 
on the word integration, which has 
assumed the proportions of a cliché 
which, in part, has been the occa- 
for a spate of possible solutions for 
t ails the arts today. The need for 
e degree of integration in the arts 
run afoul of this semantic problem, 
calls for a tighter definition of 
s. We have an analogous problem 
1e arts as they concern the mission 
, and so an analogous problem in 
hinology. We can properly thank 
s Huxtable for a clarification of this 
it when she writes: “The basis of this 
ionship is apposition, not integration.” 
osition, which means enrichment by 
aposition, by contrast. 


CE WE HAVE reached a common 
erstanding of words the gap be- 
bn secular art and religious art — 
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that is, the arts in the service of the 
Church — becomes apparent. In secu- 
lar art, as exemplified in the design of 
office buildings, of factories, of schools, 
we are faced with the lack of a positive 
discipline and hence the fetish of un- 
bridled self-expression can justify any 
excess of design or decoration. If we add 
to this lack of discipline the dubious en- 
thusiasm of the money lenders who, 
after all, largely control such opera- 
tions, we can appreciate the difficulties 
to which Miss Huxtable refers in her 
Craft Horizons article. 


IT REMAINS true, however, that 
much of the most interesting and crea- 
tive work being done in the sphere of ap- 
position of the arts and crafts in their rela- 
tion to architecture has been done in the 
secular field, and it is no consolation — 
rather it is a matter for self-examination 
—that the most mediocre efforts are 
usually to be found in work done for the 
Church. The irony of the situation is 
that precisely where a logical and ac- 
ceptable discipline should be fully oper- 
ative we are often faced with an insur- 
mountable roadblock of ignorance, 
complacency, indifference, engendered 
largely by those who suborn the liberty 
implicit in the Church’s approach to the 
arts to vindicate and justify their stulti- 
fying opposition. 

If, as Miss Huxtable suggests, tech- 
nological advances have made a revolt 
inevitable and have released painting 
and sculpture from their pseudo-classi- 
cal straightjacket, the solution, in the 
field of secular architecture, still labors 
under the anarchy of individualism. It 


may sound paradoxical to many not | 


particularly interested in religious art to 
be told that it is precisely in this field 
that full liberty is attainable on the 
basis of modern art — but this is a basis 
infused with that intangible discipline 
which draws its strength and values 
from the plenitude of thought and grace 
which can inspire the whole man, the 
artist. 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
the individuality of the artist must be 
protected. But since that individuality, 
if unrestrained, tends toward anarchy, 
the discipline imposed is that which we 
all share with the community, with hu- 
manity — the oneness of mankind. The 
responsibility of those who for any rea- 
son of prejudice or subjective opposition 
contravene the gift of talent in our ar- 
tists is great indeed! 


"THE AWAKENING of the authorities 
to a need for a wise and vigorous 
sponsorship of the arts has too often 
been smothered by incompetence or by 
a traditionalism which views life as a 
refuge from reality. The blight engen- 
dered by these apostles of gloom should 
be made less and less effective in years 
to come. 

Nor is it too difficult these days to 
find the artists who can give us the art 
we all hunger for and wish to see in our 
churches. We will always be plagued 
by the sarcasm of the uninformed and 
those who feed on the trials of the 
artist at grips with his problems. But 
these inevitable nuisances need not deter 
us from following a creative and positive 
approach toward that climate of art in 
which we can all function in a normal 
and healthy manner. 
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AN’S MIND is by nature ex- 
tremely prolific and creative, like 
the divine mind?of which our finite mind 
is but an image. Rational nature seeks to 
preserve and transmit the best in any 
culture. This fact was long ago recog- 
nized by the Greek paideia (an educa- 
tional force not quite covered by the 
term education), and the ancients chan- 
nelled the energy of mind and soul to 
the molding of their spiritual life into 
a permanent form. The creaticn of an 
ideal embodied in art, literature, science, 
political achievements, life in the city- 
state, philosophy, as well as the pres- 
ervation and transmission of this spirit- 
ual reality — all were acts worth every 
human effort. Greek culture became the 
archetype of Western civilization. 

A collective process has been going on 
from time immemorial —a _ cultural 
progress designated by the common 
name tradition. We refer also to particu- 
lar traditions. Thus, we speak of tradi- 
tion in law, politics, and government; 
those of us who were born into a great 
heritage which respects the ideals of 
freedom, equality, and justice defend 
democratic tradition as the bastion of 
our civilization; again there is literary 
tradition, tradition in art and the 
sciences, and in philosophy. The term 
itself, however, is very broad and gen- 
eral, so broad that it refuses to be con- 
fined within a definition. For in reality 
it is not defined within the narrow limits 
of any given historical situation. It in- 
cludes all the acts that formulate certain 
truths and canons of judgment; it com- 
prehends a variety of aspects in the 
spiritual life of a nation, unifies them, 
vivifies each one of them into a throb- 
bing, active identity in consciousness. 
Likewise, it gives an account of the 
media, be it written or oral, literary or 
historical, by which these truths and 
ideals are transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. It would be a pity if the 
best efforts of man to reach the higher 
things of life were exhausted within the 
short span of an individual’s life, one 
epoch, one people, or even in one 
geographical location. This is the reason 
that tradition at times inevitably breaks 
national boundaries, not that it may 
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divide peoples and nations, but that it 
may unite them. The best examples, of 
course, are Greece and Rome and the 
modern nations of the West. Among 
them there is a common fund of intel- 
lectual forms and ideals. There is one 
source of strength, the strength that 
comes from the spirit. Tradition is the 
unity of all these different elements. It 
may best be described by saying that 
it is the movement of thought across 
history. 

Tradition is so bound up with reason 
that its force is as irresistible as that of 
reason itself. In his Principles of Philos- 
ophy, while denouncing the preconcep- 
tions transmitted from the past, “which 
we can overcome only by doubting 
everything containing even the slightest 
trace of uncertainty,” Descartes also 
gave testimony to the inevitability of 
tradition. Pieper shrewdly observes that 
‘tin this same text from the hand of 
Descartes . . . the traditional view on 
the horror vaca is declared to be an 
inescapable judgment of reason.” ! On 
the other hand Pascal, in trying to 
refute the dogma of natural philosophy 
that nature abhors a vacuum, says with 
determination: “To this day I do not 
dare to give up the principle of the 
horror vacui. Indeed, I do not hold that 
we are permitted lightly to abandon the 
maxims handed down to us from an- 


* Assistant professor of philosophy, School of 
Education, Fordham University, New York 
City. 

1 Josef Pieper, ““The Concept of Tradition” in 
The Review of Politics, volume 20, October, 
1958, number 4, pages 465-466. Horror vacui, 
the abhorrence of space for a vacuum, was re- 
garded as an axiom of natural philosophy. It 
was discussed in pre-Socratic philosophy by 
Anaxagoras, and we also read it in Aristotle’s 
Physics, 213a-217b, It was taken up again by 
Saint Thomas Aquinas (In Phys., 4, 13; number 
535 f.), and during Descartes’s and Pascal’s time 
it was fairly well-established to be referred to as 
“the traditional view” or “the principle handed 
down to us from antiquity.” 

2 Ibid., page 466. 

§ Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “The Catholic Con- 
cept of Tradition in the Light of Modern Theo- 
logical Thought,” pages 22-23. The article is a 
reprint from Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, pages 42-76, 
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tiquity, as long as we are not forced tal 
do so by indubitable and compelling 
proofs. 2 Here are two men who play ec 
major roles in the initiation of modern 
philosophy, holding two opposite thes 
ories. Descartes says: Call into ies n 
everything that is not completely c 
tain; and Pascal says: Accept ever 
until you have certain proof that it isi 
false. Although they were ta 
two different views, both these philoso. 50 
phers were making an act of faith in 
inescapable force of tradition. i 
"THERE ARE, reputedly, two sources: 
of knowledge: authority and reason, 
Throughout the Middle Ages authority 
was always taken to mean tradition. 
The authority of tradition, however, i 
not opposed to reason; for reason b 
us to rely on the authority of another: 
where proximity to source is not p 
sible except to this other. It is this cl 
touch with source which establishes a 
thority. Clearly, tradition derives 
validity from reason. If the refere ace! 
we make at times to tradition as motive} 
of assent is not accompanied by critical 
review, it is precisely because we kn 
that behind the firm reliance there i 
fundamental accord with reason. 

I suggest that we make a comparis 
of the particular traditions, which m 
be collectively designated traditions of 
men, with tradition as it is used im 
theology. Father Burghardt, in his articles 
“The Catholic Concept of Traditia 
in the Light of Modern Theological 
Thought,” gives a brief survey of th 
historical evolution of the concept sin¢ 
the Council of Trent, and sums it 
“This tradition is in essence the preach 
ing of the Church, praedicatio ecclesias- 
tica.”” * Three elements are distinguished: 
the doctrine preached, the preacher 
and the act of preaching. 

We must note these aspects of the-» 
ological tradition, then ask how tl 
are true of men’s traditions, 

The totality of truth as doctrines 
preached by the Church is contained in 
the deposit of revelation. These trutl 
are divine, communicated by Christ 
by the guiding inspiration of the Ho 
Spirit; as such, they must be accepte 
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1 in most cases they must be ac- 
ted by the faithful as truths necessary 
salvation. 
There is also a body of truths, prin- 
les, or maxims contained in the tradi- 
is of men, approved by custom and 
. In alluding to them as consecrated 
tradition, we mean, I believe, that 
y are so essential to our way of life, 
our way of thinking, viewing, and 
essing the truth that we consider 
m important enough to be preserved 
1 handed down. Basic attitudes mold 
sonalities and guide actions; and the 
t generates the present, which in 
n creates new fonts of power, strength, 
l activity. Principle in philosophy is 
source or origin, giving rise to some- 
ag without necessarily implying any 
sal sense. There are principles in our 
dition, consciously made the corner- 
1€ of our institutions; we have re- 
ved them and they are now a part of 
‘being and thought. The concepts of 
lality and justice before the law, the 
ctity of individual rights, the liberty 
yursue happiness as God gave one the 
it to see the right — these were so 
red to the Founding Fathers that they 
de them the foundation of living 
nocracy. We cannot but regard them 
the primal and supreme source of 
ngth of a great heritage. 
Jndoubtedly there are points of simi- 
ty, as there are points of difference, 
h the tradition of theology. In one, 
1 reaches humanity that man may 
. the divine life; in the other, man 
self explores the richness of his 
ure that he may possess the fullness 
1uman life. In tradition as used by 
plogians, truths are offered to our 
ef; in human traditions, truths are 
sovered and formulated. In most 
2s, as we have mentioned, the re- 
led truths are necessary for salvation; 
one will claim this necessity for the 
hs of historical tradition. Yet we 
3t cling to them if we aspire to save 
human greatness. 
the second aspect of theological tra- 
on is the teaching Church. Christ 
cted the living magisterium as the 
rument for transmitting His truths, 
embellished it with the aura of 
llibility. Deneffe calls the totality 
ruths, proposed by the magisterium 
received by the faithful, tradition 
the objective sense.* Hence the 
irch has a living consciousness of her 
tity with every moment of her 
tence; although the physical indi- 
als comprising the living magisterium 
not be the same at every moment of 


her existence, this is quite incidental 
since the spouse of Christ is one today, 
yesterday, and tomorrow.® What corre- 
sponds to the infallible teaching Church 
in the traditions of men? I believe it is 
reason. Reason is the central value un- 
folding itself differently in different ages; 
it possesses Thomas Aquinas, but cen- 
turies ago Regius, the Bishop of Hippo, 
gave voice to it as did the early Greeks 
before him. It chooses the very form 
by which it is revealed. It leaps out of 
the creative genius of Bach, Mozart, 
Brahms, Beethoven, and Chopin; it 
flows from the brush of Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Rouault, and LaFarge; it lives 
in the pen of the prophets, of the poets 
of every age. And if, at any time, it is 
hushed into solemn stillness and silence, 
reason patiently waits and raises a 
prophet of another age to give witness 
to its truths. 

Of course, reason has a humbler place 
in men’s traditions than the magistertum 
in divine tradition. When the Church 
teaches, she speaks with perfect au- 
thority in that she has the promise of 
infallibility; reason, on the other hand, 
tremblingly approaches truth, for it has 
not the gift of unerring decision. Never- 
theless, it is the judge of what shall be 
handed down through the canyons of 
time; and man seeks its comprehensive 
light to assist him in his decision as to 
what must endure. 


‘THOUGHT, as it moves across his- 
tory, is painfully slow, which explains 
why at times tradition seems to be at a 
standstill. Paradoxically, the timeless 
judgment of reason must await the 
alchemy of time to signify what is classic 
in literature, in painting, in architec- 
ture, and what is permanent in man’s 
institutions. Objective reason is timeless; 
its individual manifestation is temporal. 
Eternity is thus inserted in the temporal; 
but the individual can consciously iden- 
tify himself with tradition only to the 
degree to which he synthesizes the global 
past in his mind. 

The exercise of the teaching function 
of the Church is the third element in 
divine tradition. We shall assign this 
role to the activity of reason. We must 
be cautious, however, not to regard tra- 


4 August Deneffe, Der Traditionsbegriff: Studie 
zur Theologie, Minster, 1931, page 160, sub- 
stantially quoted by Burghardt, of. cit., page 
21. Cf. note 6. 

5 Burghardt, op. cit., page 23. 

6 Tbid., page 24. 

1 Ibid., page 13. 


dition as something that transmits a 
lifeless and meaningless body of truths, 
turned into evaporated conventional 
slogans and clichés. It is the function of 
reason to make tradition an activity 
characterized by process and develop- 
ment. Theological tradition itself is the 
first to recognize a vital consciousness 
of dynamic activity and growth: 

“Here perhaps is the desideratum in 
the popular intelligence of tradition: the 
recognition that tradition is not con- 
fined to the past. To recognize this is 
to recognize the uniqueness of tradition, 
its function, its dynamism. . . . In tra- 
dition there is life, because in tradition 
there is growth and progress; growth in 
the Church’s consciousness of her pos- 
session, progress in the presentation of 
that possession to men. What makes the 
act of communication a living thing is 
not simply that the communication is 
(or may be) vocal; it is that the commu- 
nication is vital, that the preaching of 
Pius is not sheer verbal repetition of the 
preaching of Peter, not a mere echo of 
Scripture.” § 

The dynamism of tradition is not a 
new concept in the Church. During the 
last century, together with Newman and 
Franzelin, Mohler insisted on the posi- 
tive aspects of life and movement: 
‘Mohler personifies the Catholic School 
of Tiibingen, whose role in the story 
of tradition is deathless because of 
its insistence that tradition is not an 
aggregate of lifeless propositions but a 
living, throbbing, dynamic thing.” 7 

If tradition is pulsing with life, how 
essential it must be for the artist. For 
among all the divine gifts bestowed upon 
man art is closest to God. The artist 
creates; and beauty is his plaything. 
Art is life transformed. It is not a mere 
mimicry of nature; if it were, the work of 
art would be twice lifeless; for being 
only an imitation, and for being a lzfeless 
imitation. The artist’s workshop would 
be strewn with useless corpses. Beauty is 
the consummate expression of an inner 
essence; this hidden form, craving with 
the urgency of truth and goodness to be 
out, is given life, power, splendor, in an 
object of art. Art is the artist’s word, his 
poem, his song. It takes all the creative 
genius, the finest qualities of heart and 
mind, every depth of an artist’s being, 
to give birth to his art. For this reason, 
tradition is indispensable to him. In this 
spirit, Guardini’s words are full of 
wisdom: “It is an incontrovertible prop- 
osition that people who consider a work 
of art merely from the artistic point of 
view do it an injustice. Its significance 


[32] 


as a composition can only be fully 
estimated when it is viewed in connec- 
tion with the whole of life.” § The artist 
cannot isolate himself; on the contrary, 
he must add a link to the chain of living 
tradition: ‘Beauty means that the 
essence of an object or action has, from 
the first moment of its existence and 
from the innermost depths of its being, 
formulated its relation to the universe 
and to the spiritual world.” ° 

The relation of art to the whole of life 
is especially displayed in the liturgy, 
where expression is delicate and sensi- 
tive. However, without living, con- 
tinuous, dynamic tradition to guide 
him, the artist will not give utterance 
to the symbolic unity essentially implied 
in the liturgy. There is a real danger 
even that he will seek beauty for the sake 
of beauty, and use the liturgy to reveal 
his mastery over forms. Here there is 
first a question of truth in which, 
through these supreme acts of worship, 
the superabundance of the divine life 
is communicated. Liturgy is the flower- 
ing of an intense experience in which 
man approaches God, and God gives 
audience to man; when this is realized 
and truthfully expressed, the manifesta- 
tion of truth is wondrously beautiful. 
This is Guardini’s concern when he 


says: 
“The Church has not built up the 
Opus Dei for the pleasure of forming beau- 
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HE SIXTEENTH chapter of the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew is quoted 
most frequently in an apologetics con- 
text, in proof of the primacy of Peter: 
“. . . I say to thee, thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” (18) Earlier in the same 
chapter there is a verse which might be 
made to serve, in an aesthetic context, as 
proof of what might be denominated the 
sacramental principle of Christian art: 
**An evil and adulterous generation de- 
mands a sign, and no sign shall be given 
it but the sign of Jonas’ (4) (Italics ours.) 
Miracles, together with prophecy, are 


tiful symbols, choice language, and 
graceful, stately gestures, but she has 
done it . . . for the sake of our desper- 
ate spiritual need. It is to give expression 
to the events of the Christian’s inner 
life; the assimilation, through the Holy 
Ghost, of the life of the creature to the 
life of God in Christ; the actual and 
genuine rebirth of the creature into a 
new existence; the development and 
nourishment of this life, its stretching 
forth from God in the Blessed Sacrament 
and the means of grace, towards God in 
prayer and sacrifice; and all this in the 
continual mystic renewal of Christ’s life 
in the course of the ecclesiastical year. 
The fulfillment of all these processes 
by the set form of language, gesture, and 
instruments, their revelation, teaching, 
accomplishment and acceptance by the 
faithful, together constitute the liturgy. 
. . . Here truth is at stake, and the 
fate of the soul, and real — yes, ulti- 
mately the only real — life. All this it is 
which must be revealed, expressed, 
sought after, found, and imparted by 
every possible means and method; and 
when this is accomplished, lo! it is 
turned into beauty.” !° 

We can and must incorporate the 
dynamic aspect into our human tradi- 
tions. To aim at expansive growth with- 
out weakening the resources of our 
spiritual energy; to attain intellectual 
freedom with orthodoxy; to reach in- 


marks, signs, evidences, whereby the 
believableness of a true and genuine 
religion may be tested and measured. 
Christ prophesied and worked miracles, 
but only so long as these divine actions 
served as means for the attainment of a 
greater end: namely, belief in Him. On 
the occasion of which Matthew speaks 
at the beginning of the sixteenth chap- 
ter, there were sufficient grounds for 
suspicion that the wondrous works of 
Christ were conceived of as ends in them- 
selves, rather than as avenues leading 
to faith. Or could it be that, on this 
occasion, Christ put His listeners to the 
test and set them to wondering and in- 
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teriority with insight, it is necessary tha 
the mind in peace and solitude loo 
reflectively to the historical past, 5} 
thesize it in the present, and give 
back to posterity enriched by an evex 
increasing depth of spiritual activity 
It is true that activity is born of though 
and action, in a sense, inspires though 
But without reflective thinking, maz 
gives up depth and wisdom for shallow 
ness and mediocrity. Such spirituz 
activity is necessary to create an intei 
lectual climate for the particular tradg 
tions in art, literature, science, ani 
philosophy; for a climate is necessari 
for them even to keep on being alive 
Man’s mind is the place of conflux be 
tween the past and the future; it is th 
present of tradition. Strangely enough 
intellectual growth is the condition ¢ 
man’s growing up. With it man cannaj 
but achieve the fullest measure of h 
greatness, just as the Church becom 
the full-grown Christ by looking withi 
her, “‘to her own living consciousness ¢ 
the doctrine confided to her and noun 
ished within her by the Spirit 


drath™ 

§ Romano Guardini, “The Spirit of the Li 
urgy,” in The Church and the Catholic and tl 
Spirit of the Liturgy (translation by Ada Lane, 
New York, Sheed & Ward, 1940, page 185, . 
9 Ibid., page 189. 

10 Tbid., pages 196-7. 

1 Burghardt, of. cit., page 24. 


quiring among themselves what | 
might mean by “the sign of Jonas”? 
When Christ spoke of the sign 
Jonas, He had in mind the prophet! 
the belly of the sea-beast during a peri 
of three days. We know this from 
other passage, where He points out t 
He Himself would be in the bowel: 
the earth for three days. There rea 
was a Jonas and he was really swallowet 
by a sea-beast and really spent threw 
days in its belly. But the point at issu 
here is that what is literally true ser 
only as a stepping-stone to what 
spiritually significant: Jonas is a ty{ 
a symbol, a figure, a sign of Christ. 
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, Christ has in common a three-day 
urn which would end in the greatest 
1 and wonder: the resurrection from 
dead. 
‘or the purpose of this paper there 
but two statements about a sacra- 
at — taken here in its substantive 
3e, verifiable of seven distinct reali- 
in the Church’s economy of salva- 
1— which are significant. In the 
t place, a sacrament is a sensible sign 
spiritual grace. Secondly, it effects 
at it signifies. 
iven as Christ speaks of Jonas, so does 
ul speak of Christ: “For you were 
ied together with Him in baptism, 
lin Him also rose again through faith 
the working of God who raised Him 
n the dead” (Colossians ii.12). In 
‘early Church, as also today, baptism 
lifies essentially and primarily a 
ansing of the spirit. So, in ancient 
ytism by immersion, in the sense- 
ceptible complete descent into the 
1 of water and the immediateascent 
refrom, there were emphasized the 
n realities of the Christian faith: to 
t off the old man and to put on the 
v. So, too, in the present form of the 
ninistration of the sacrament; name- 
in the pouring of water upon the 
id of the catechumen in such a man- 
as to insure its flowing, the emphasis 
upon the cleansing from the “old 
am” to the regeneration of the new 
ristian. But in both procedures what 
| been effected is the same; the giving 
he sacramental grace of baptism. 


ae ART is not among the 
en sacraments. (Nor, in passing, can 
be claimed that the efficacy of the 
ible signs used in the sacramental 
duction of spiritual grace is in direct 
portion to the officiants’ adherence 
aesthetic norms, whether ecclesiasti- 
or professional or both. Thus the 
rifice of the mass is efficacious of grace 
n though it be celebrated at a not 
ticularly rubrical altar and in a not 
ticularly rigorously rubrical man- 
.) The sole common denominator 
ween the seven sacraments and 
ristian art is that both are signs. And 
hin the realm of the seven sacraments, 
h have to do with the public, offi- 
worship of the Church, Christian 
may more accurately be termed litur- 


Sut there is another meaning attached 
he word “sacramental.” And here it 
ot an adjective — as in such familiar 
ases as “sacramental grace,” “the 
-amental life,” or “sacramental the- 


ology” — signifying seven sensible signs 
of spiritual grace. Here we have in mind 
the sacramentals. For our purpose, they 
may be defined nominally, in terms of 
the diminutive, as “the little sacra- 
ments.” Whereas they are not of divine 
institution, nor are they an efficacious 
means of sanctifying grace, still they are 
not to be regarded as poor relations of 
the sacraments. However, our interest in 
them is precisely that they are sensible 
signs which, in so many _ instances, 
cluster about one or another of the sac- 
raments. Thus, in terms of ceremony, as 
distinct from a tangible object, there is 
the Asperges procession of Sundays, a 
reminder of baptism; religious absolu- 
tion from faults, reminding one of pen- 
ance; and the prayers for the dying, an 
adjunct of extreme-unction. By ‘“‘the 
sacramental character of Christian art’ 
we mean here static, material, visible 
objects made or manufactured as so 
many sensible signs, ministering to the 
life of grace. Specifically, what of the 
sacramental character of such signs as 
stations of the cross, vestments, and 
“holy” pictures? 

*"'Surely no one would deny that these 
three are sensible artifacts, designed 
and executed materially to serve a 
higher, spiritual purpose. The point of 
inquiry, then, is how they can best 
fulfill the function of signs. Or, equiva- 
lently, has the artist a way of knowing 
how to avoid the pagan pitfall of ars 
gratis artis? And is there a method by 
which the worshiper can determine to 
his own and the artist’s satisfaction that 
he is not merely seeking a sign, but is 
capable of penetrating to the reality 
beyond and beneath the sign? 

It is axiomatic that there is nothing 
in the human intellect but what was 
first of all in the senses. True intellectual 
knowledge, then, rises above the senses, 
which are simply so many steps to some- 
thing of the spirit. Indeed, in the super- 
natural order of grace, the senses can be 
converted into a positive menace. It 
would seem, then, that the more sensible 
the sacramental, the more potent its 
power of distracting the worshipper. 
Contrariwise, the more symbolic, sig- 
nificative, spiritual, and even subtle its 
character, the better its service as a 
visual aid. 

That this is a fundamental principle 
of the Church’s care for the devotional 
life of the faithful is evident from what 
she commands and what she permits. 
The principle upon which the Church 
acts in this area is evident from an In- 
struction of the Holy Office of June 30, 


1952: Wherefore sacred art has always 
been cultivated by the Church with ase 
siduous care and vigilant interest in 
order that it may be in complete har- 
mony with its own proper laws which 
stem from supernatural doctrine and true 
asceticism and thereby rightly vindicate 
for itself the title ‘sacred.’ (Italics ours). 

Thus, for the formal erection of the 
way of the cross, only fourteen wood 
crosses are required. For the gaining of 
the indulgences attached to this devo- 
tion, meditation upon the fourteen sta- 
tions alone is required. At each of the 
stations, in addition to the requisite 
crosses, there may be a representation of 
the station (or stop) itself, as an aid to 
devotion. But a highly colorful painting 
or sculpture, filled with a multitude of 
figures, can serve as a distraction. Only 
a few actors are involved in this tragic 
drama, and no more than a suggestion 
of their presence and their part in the 
drama is needed to achieve the super- 
natural effect. In this connection, howe 
ever, it must be remembered that Pius 
XII, in his Mediator Dei, warns against 
both extreme realism and excessive 
symbolism. For the Church, as a solici- 
tous mother of man, cannot but be more 
solicitous for “the needs of the Christian 
community” than for “the particular 
taste or talent of the individual artist.” 

Surely even less appeal to the senses 
is required of those objects which serve 
as appurtenances to the holy sacrifice of 
the mass itself, and which are themselves 
sacramentals. Among the most interest- 
ing pages in the histories of the religious 
orders through the ages are those which 
tell of the legislation on the subject of 
sacred vestments. The most rigorous 
of religious will hardly gainsay the 
truth of the statement that nothing is 
too good for God. But, at the same time, 
he can predict that, unless hedged about 
by certain restrictions, the same princi- 
ple, put into practice, can produce all 
manner of excess. On the surface, such 
legislation by religious orders has had to 
do with the preservation of poverty. But, 
at the same time, what of the compan- 
ion objection against lavish expenditure 
for vestments and church furnishings? 
The effort to secure one’s “money’s 
worth” too often represents an open ex- 
citement toward self-indulgence in what 
is intrinsically cheap, vulgar. Here “art” 
ends up by distracting from what is 
sacred, instead of enhancing it. 


IN OUR own day the trend is increas- 
ingly towards what religious supply 
houses now term “liturgical.”? With the 
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tendency away from the “fiddle-back” 
through so-called “gothic” to the great 
open spaces of the “‘ample” in chasubles, 
orphreys offer golden opportunities for 
full-sized representations of the cruci- 
fixion, Christ the King, and Our Lady 
of Fatima. To be sure, the Church does 
not forbid these colorful naturalistic 
figurations. Nor does she command that 
the solid liturgical color of the chasuble 
be relieved somewhat by an orphrey. 
But would there not be a more sacra- 
mental character to the orphrey — if 
orphreys there must be — if there were 
superimposed upon it some Christian 
symbol from scripture and tradition? 

It would be a mistake to assert that 
so-called “holy” pictures would be more 
holy if only they were less human. For 
the earth-bound sentimentality and 
prettiness which many of them display 
are insults to redeemed humanity. In 
increasing numbers, so far as the content 
of the cards is concerned, the words of 
God and his friends, the saints, have 
replaced the pink-tinted flesh, soulful 
eyes, permanently-waved hair, saccha- 
rine simper, rouged lips, and general 
all-around kewpie-doll countenance of 
that same Lord and His friends. In such 
a type of holy picture, not only is there 
no manifest recognition of the neces- 
sity of sacramentalizing the sensible; 
rather, one is exasperated by what ap- 
pears to be a completely unconscious 
and unconcerted effort to “‘sell” religion 
as a soporific, mindless and idiosyn- 
cratic in characters 

In a certain sense it can be said that 
every time a sensible sign effects the 
grace which it signifies, the Word is 
made flesh to a greater or lesser degree 
in the human soul. It would be a mis- 
take to assert that, invariably, in every 
single case, the degree of grace is in 
exact proportion to the immateriality 
of the cause. Yet the principle enunci- 
ated in the Preface of the Nativity is 
valid: “. . . while we acknowledge Him 
[Christ] to be God seen by men, we 
may be drawn to Him by the love of 
things unseen.” And, without fear of 
error, may it not be said that the more 
spiritual the sign, the more it resembles 
the soul and Him Who is its image, 
God? 


The Editor’s Diary: XXVII 


Notre Dame, July 18-20, 1958. To Saint 
Mary’s College for a lecture, sponsored, 
as always, by a very good friend of the 
Society, Sister Madeleva, president of 
the college. It was Sister Madeleva who 
gave me my first lecturing opportunity — 
I believe nearly twenty-five years ago. 
The new art building is an ideal set-up 
for all kinds of activity. I had the small 
theatre, and was very pleasantly sur- 
prised to find it filled. I was told four 
hundred sisters of many orders and con- 
gregations were here for summer courses 
at the College and at Notre Dame 
University. 

Then I attended some of the meetings 
of the seminar on Art and Architecture of 
Our Age, organized by Father Michael 
Mathis, C S C. These annual meetings 
of architects, at the Morris Inn, are very 
pleasant affairs — whether they settle 
anything is another matter, but I think 
of them much as I do of the United 
Nations meetings. They allow everyone 
to blow off steam and exchange ideas, 
and what is more important these days? 
One of the best talks I have heard for 
years was by Bishop Robert J. Dwyer, 
of Reno, Nevada, on Art and Architecture 
for the Church in Our Age — the theme ot 
the seminar. The Bishop did not pull 
his punches, and said things that a 
layman might hesitate to say, at least 
publicly. The text of his address will be 
published in this magazine. 

Several meetings with Paul Jacques 
Grillo, who teaches architecture at the 
University and at his lakeside home at 
Simonton Lake, Elkhardt, Indiana. Mr 
Grillo was the architect for the altera- 
tion to the chapel of the motherhouse at 
Saint Mary’s, and a major operation it 
was, from an architectural and decora- 
tive point of view. It is rare that an 
architect can personally control all the 
elements of such a job. We should have 
an illustrated article on this. 


August 10, 1958. An interesting story in 
today’s New York Times on how “US 
taste in jewelry is going native.” It 
seems that we have, in this country, a 

good supply of agate, cornelian, jasper, 
hermatite, lapis-lazuli, dozens of varieties 
of quartz, jade, opal and other stones — 
so why worry? And since we have crafts- 


This new church, particularly in the 
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men who do fine lapidary work it would 
seem that we might begin to shed out 
inferiority complex, even in the field | a 
religious art. The foxy boys in Itz 

France, and Germany should ease a 
their campaign to keep us on the defen 
sive. No longer is it entirely true thag 
“one must. go to Europe for real art’, 
The snobs may still think so, but it i 
nonsense! f 


August 18, 1958. A cheerful note front 
one of our subscribers, somewhere on 
the eastern seaboard: “Last month - 
did a little traveling in... and - 
thought of you in a very special wax 
while visiting an old-type church. Tho 
thing that was ‘most inspiring’ was i 
‘beautiful’ rosary, the fifteen decades, i 
you please, made with white and pin 
rubber balls, that hung in the middle o 
the nave, from the ceiling to a few foe My 
above the people’s heads. It is somes 
thing to see, and I am sure you would 
have been thrilled! O Tempora!” 


Rochester, New York. August 21, 19588 
Called on Father Robert McNamara: 
at Saint Bernard’s Seminary, an old 
friend and member of the Society, te 
check on matters of mutual inte 
and to see the new Saint Louis Ch 
and arrange for photographs with the 
pastor, Father John A. Reddington 


interior, is a good example of what I 
might call distinguished restraint, a8 
opposed to the type of vulgar ostenta4 
tion which so often disfigures many 
church interiors and in which the a 
propriate symbol could be the doll; 
sign $$$$$. 

The Saint Bernard Seminary buil¢ 
ing, of the old and ‘ample proportion 
variety, reminded me of. Monsign 
Frederick J. Zwierlein’s three-volun 
life of Bishop McQuaid. Cae 
1927) a fiery character. of the Ame 
hierarchy and one, from all accoun 
who would brook no nonsense fre 
anyone. But in any worthwhile co 
troversy it is best to have a resolu 
opponent rather than one. who hur 
while assuming the cloak of saintly it 
difference! 4") 

Then to Ithaca for meetings of t 
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ew York Craft Fair. A reasonable 
oportion of good work in all media, 
ticularly in silver and ceramics. One 
the many dreams I have on tap the 
ar round concerns the possibility of 
ducing a number of craftsmen whose 
ork is shown at such fairs to work for 
e Church, but the difficulty always 
nters on the need for actual commis- 
ns, since the majority of craftsmen 
ust earn their living on an urgent 
eekly basis. And commissions are sel- 
mm awarded unless the artist can show 
mething — or at least a photograph 
-a piece he has executed —so the 
cious circle goes round and round. 
ne way out would be for us to offer 
sh prizes so that a certain number 
artists might be tempted to submit a 
ece of religious art which could, later, 
: illustrated in our quarterly and in 
at way, an eventual client might be 
und and the artist be started on his 
ay to other similar commissions. This 
‘eam needs a sponsor, as usual. 


mira, August 26, 1958. Ever since J. 
inford Shanley designed the chapel 
r the Benedictine monastery of Mount 
wiour I have planned to get there and 

t old friends, Fathers Damasus 
inzen and Gregory Borgstedt and 
acid Cormey, and this seemed to be 
) ideal opportunity. Much remains 
be done, but the chapel is the kind of 
ace that takes the “‘sting” off so many 
urches which we must attend on a 
irochial basis. 


Harbor, September 13, 1958. A wel- 
a invitation to address the New 
agland Regional Council of the Ameri- 
n Institute of Architects on problems 
religious art and architecture. It was 
rtunate for me that the newly elected 
- of the Institute, John Rich- 
ds, was present, as it may be possible 
ter to effect a relationship with the 
[A on such matters. 


rmont, September 14-21, 1958. I never 
iss an opportunity to come to Ver- 
ont. Ever since I first met Father 
snnien, at East Fairfield, seventeen 
ars ago (his small stone church there 
as illustrated in our August 1941! 
ue), I have come to this state. Then 
lowed the Stowe adventure (this 
yall wooden church — at the time a 
ission of Morrisville — decorated in- 
le and outside by André Girard and 
ustrated in the November 19409 issue); 
ter that Morrisville and Shelburne, 
here Father Francis McDonough (for- 


merly pastor of Holy Cross Church, 
Morrisville) is presently the pastor. 
Four years ago a chance visit to the 
Society’s office by Gerald Bonnette 
added Saint Isidore’s Church, Mont- 
gomery Center, to the list. He showed 
me a few snapshots of the renovated 
sanctuary in that church. The simplicity 
of the entire design and particularly the 
altar, entirely covered with a linen cloth, 
made me curious about what had 
been done in this remote Vermont 
parish church. In time I met Father 
Edward J. Sutfin and Robert Bonnette 
(Gerald’s brother) at Montgomery Cen- 
ter. The moment I entered the little 
wooden church I knew that something 
important had been added to my “litur- 
gical” baggage. All the work, in con- 
ception and in execution, was done by 
the two Bonnette brothers, under the 
active and sympathetic guidance of 
Father Sutfin. The illustrations, in the 
November, 1955, LirurcicaL Arts, 
do not do justice to the work. The 
entire interior is fully operative, litur- 
gically and visually, only when the 
celebrant is at the altar, clothed in the 
ample vestments designed by Father 
Sutfin and executed by the ladies of the 
parish. This part of Montgomery Cen- 
ter’s contribution to the “‘liturgical arts” 
was fully explained and illustrated in 
two issues of the quarterly, “The 
Chasuble in the Roman Rite” (August 
1956) and ‘“The Making of a Chasuble” 
(May 1957). This alteration in Saint 
Isidore’s Church, and others in Ver- 
mont, prove that simplicity can be 
distinguished provided that a deep un- 
derstanding of the liturgy precedes its 
artistic flowering. 

Thanks to this Montgomery Center 
“field office’’ of our Society, I was taken 
on a three-day, nine-hundred-mile tour 
of the state, and saw several other 
examples of sanctuary renovation which 
I hope will result in another special issue 
of the magazine. 

One evening devoted to a showing of 
slides to a group of Saint Isidore parish- 
ioners. Then to Holy Cross Church, 
Morrisville, to see an exhibition of 
religious art in the parish hall and hear 
Father Sutfin give an illustrated lecture 
on the subject. The religious articles for 
sale were not of the usual commercial 
variety but were selected by the pastor, 
Father Omer Dufault, on the occasion 
of his attendance at the liturgical week 
in Cincinnati in August. I heard, and 
can easily believe, that the few objects 
of value on exhibition at the liturgical 
week were there because of Miss Celia 
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Hubbard, of the Botolph Group, Bos- 
ton; Mrs Otto L. Spaeth, of New York; 
the Catholic Art Association; Miss Janet 
Kalven, of Grailville, Loveland, Ohio; 
also the Benedictine Monastery at Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico. The literature from the 
World Library of Music in Cincinnati 
and the liturgical press at Collegeville, 
Minnesota, indicate the significance of 
this Morrisville display. Exhibitions of 
this kind, at the parish level, might at 
least bring good religious art objects to 
the attention of parishioners who are so 
often deluged by the avalanche of what 
can only be termed as “‘junk’”’! Even so, 
it must be admitted that the virus of 
bad work is so deeply embedded (aided 
and abetted by the salesmanship of the 
merchants and the indifference and 
ignorance of many a pastor) that it is 
an uphill fight to have good work nor- 
mally accepted. 

If you should find yourself in Lyndon- 
ville, lunch at the Darling Inn, and if 
you want to be on the safe side of the 
law heed a few words about Vermont’s 
liquor laws; for example, this tid-bit: 
“Sitting is the only legal position for 
drinking.” And perhaps the most sen- 
sible one, at that! 


Orford, New Hampshire. September 22, 
1958. To visit Mr & Mrs Henry Chaplin, 
friends of long-standing. Mr Chaplin 
was for many years New York represen- 
tative for our printers, the Rumford Press. 
He also spent some time in the Society’s 
office, back in the depression days, to 
put order in our (now that I think of 
them) somewhat elastic affairs. Before 
calling on our friends, we (Father Sut- 
fin and Robert Bonnette, with whom I 
had been cruising about Vermont for 
three days) met Roderick Stinehour and 
his brother Lawrence, to discuss what 
this fine press at Lunenberg, Vermont, 
could contribute to our planned special 
issue on Vermont, sometime in 1959. 
We sat on the grass under a spreading 
tree, along the wide avenue and facing 
seven of the finest Colonial houses in 
New England — an ideal, Thoreau-like 
meeting during which we reached a 
very amicable decision which will be 
made tangible later on. 


New York, September 26, 1958. A meeting 
at the Grail headquarters to talk over 
plans for a December exhibition of 
religious art. I am always surprised at 
the enthusiasm of those who embark on 
such ventures and in this instance Miss 
Janet Kalven and her associates seem 
to have the matter well in hand. They 
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are aware of all the difficulties and I 
feel they will carry out their plans in a 
realistic manner. 


River Forest, Illinots, October 16, 1958. 
A lecture at Rosary College. These 
lectures are one-shot affairs these days, 
as a one-man staff has its disadvantages. 
Long absences from the office produce a 
back log of work, particularly in the 
correspondence and subscription “de- 
partments.” A lecturer can always be 
sure of a good attendance in these col- 
leges, as all students are supposed to 
be present. Later I saw the exhibition 
of students’ work in the art department, 
some of it of very high calibre indeed. 
Sister Guala’s own mosaic work is 
excellent, and Sister Marie Gertrude’s 
work in sculpture should be an inspira- 
tion for her students. She carves directly 
in wood and stone, and that is an 
achievement these days. 


Boston, November 6, 1958. Thanks to the 
enterprise of Miss Celia Hubbard, the 
dynamo of the Botolph Group here, an 
exhibition of sculpture and _ photo- 
graphs taken from my African collec- 
tion, has been beautifully set-up in the 
gallery by Thomas McNulty and Mary 
Fawcett, of Cambridge. The show runs 
from October 20 to November 8. This 
evening I gave an illustrated talk on 
Africa, in the hall of the Ursuline 
Academy, Arlington Street. Again I 
was fortunate to have a large attendance 
of about a hundred and fifty (I was told 
this was a good number for Boston); 
many seminarians from the Oblate Col- 
lege and Seminary, Natick. We need 
more wide-awake groups like Botolph 
in all large cities in this country, but 
the trick is always, who will run them! 


November 12, 1958. I believe it was Beau- 
marchais who remarked: “I laugh at 
the world for fear of weeping” or some- 
thing of the sort. And it was Cardinal 
Maury who once replied to Napoleon 
(who had told him he would settle the 
papacy and Church once and for all) 
‘Sire, impossible, we have tried to do 
it for nineteen centuries!’ These thoughts 
came to mind as I mulled over a re- 
cently constructed church in a city 
which shall remain charitably nameless; 
a pseudo-romanesque affair, with all 
the trimmings. Incorporated in the 
“splendid” decoration of this building 
are inscriptions and, again, I was given 
to musing on what these inscriptions 
might offer to the beholder. It was surely 
a mischievous devil who hinted to me 


that the text: “Lord, it is good to be 
here” might be twisted to read: “Lord, 
is it good to be here?” And then the 
little devil left me and I knew I should 
not write such things. 


November 25, 1958. A busy week with four 
students of architecture from Columbia 
University, who came to the office to 
discuss their church projects. As a mem- 
ber of the board of consultants in the 
school of architecture I take a part in 
problems involving the Catholic Church. 
At first some of the students called too 
late for me to be of any help, since their 
designs were practically settled and most 
of the drawings completed. Now they 
come before any actual work is done, 
and we can spend time talking over 
general principles, particularly those 
principles which have to do with litur- 
gical matters. This may sound an ob- 
vious approach but it is far from being 
so in actual practice. Later these young 
men will be increasingly impatient with 
the status quo of indifference which 
reigns in too many offices, and I hope 
they will be spared too long an appren- 
ticeship at the dead end of tired enthu- 
siasms. At any rate, after an hour’s talk 
with each of these young men I feel 
better. 


December 5, 1958. Mailed about a hun- 
dred copies of the two special issues on 
Africa to missionaries and lay people 
there who helped me gather valuable 
material and who made life easy and 
pleasant for me while on the journey; 
also to several persons in the Depart- 
ment of State and at the United Nations. 
Even if only twenty-five percent reply to 
the accompanying letter I hope to 
gather the kind of material I missed, 
and then plan a follow-up number in 
a, year or so. While putting these two 
special issues together I was aware that 
I had missed meeting a number of key 
persons and seeing places and things, 
and it is that hole I hope to fill in 1960. 
In the present fluid state of affairs in 
many parts of Africa it is impossible to 
come to many conclusions, but I do 
feel these two numbers of the magazine 
present the problem in its proper 
perspective. 


December, 7, 1958. To the Paraclete 
Bookshop, to see the exhibition of reli- 
gious art as part of the Grail Holiday of 
Arts. Very well planned and carried out, 
and sponsored by the Grail Council on 
Christian Culture with the cooperation 
of the Botolph Center for religious art, 


out that no civilization, no generatior 


-guese Missions in Angola, West Afric 
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Boston. The theme chosen was [hf 
Incarnation in Art (Christ s Com 
prepared i in the old Testament, fulf llee ee 
in history at Bethlehem, in mystery ta¢ 
day, in majesty at the end of Ces 
After the 29th the entire show will moy 
to the Botolph Center, for three weeks 
The exhibition and the weekly relate 

events — the Arts in Christian Liv. : 
(a panel discussion by Barry Ulanoy vi 
Robert Rambusch, and Janet Kalver ») 
Christmas around the World (songs ant 
dances); an afternoon with three p oath 
(John Fandel, Joseph Clancy, 
O’Gorman); the Christmas mystery 
music (Welch chorale of Saint Ph 
Neri Church, under the direction © 
James B. Welch) all added up to a ve in 
successful undertaking. . 


December 20, 1958. The French news 
paper Arts often carries stories of relat a 
interest for us. In the December ¢: 
issues is a story by Guillaume Gi 
which would dampen the ardors of t xi 
pseudo-archeologist. Mr. Gillet poin 
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has ever in the course of history made 
a parody of any preceding age, and he 
adds: ‘Consider how embarrassed these 
archeologists would be if the fourthi 
century B.c. had copied the fifth, or ifi 
the thirteenth had imitated the twelfth. 
Tradition is not a mere repetition o 
the past. . . .”? Amen! i 

. 


January 2, 1959. A welcome call at the 
office by Father William C. Tulleken,) 
C. SS. P, vice-procurator of the Po wi 
—a part of Africa I could not visit be- 
cause of circumstances beyond my con. : 
trol. And yet we should eventually havet 
some material on Portuguese Wes 
Africa in the follow-up number we hopé 
to publish in a year or so. Fathers 
Tulleken allowed me to photograph th 
drawings for a new church now bein 
built at Lobito and, in time, I hope t 
collect more. And so it goes. A hint here 
and there, a newspaper clipping, 
magazine article, etc., and a new iss 
is born. 


January 7, 1959. There is usually some: 
comic relief in the normal daily office 
routine. A hopeful and engaging sales 
man popped in and wanted to install z 
water cooler. One look at the Society : 
cramped quarters brought a grin to hi 
face and that was the end of his s 
pitch. Later another cheerful soul call 
and moped to sell us an adding ma it é 

continued on page 4 
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HOLY FAMILY CHURCH, Kirkland, Washington 
The Most Reverend Thomas A. Connolly, D.D. 
Archbishop of Seattle 


The Reverend Donald Conger, pastor 
Johnston-Campamella, architects. 


1 Sanctuary 2 Nave 3 Narthex 4 Baptistry 


5 Confessionals 6 Priests’ sacristy 7 Boys’ sacristy 
8 Choir 9 Fore-court 10 Vestibule 11 Canopy 
12 Pulpit 13 Communion rail 14 Narthex screen 
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Interior view of Holy Family 
church. The altar canopy 
was designed by the 
architects. Twenty-four lights 
are recessed in this canopy. 
It provides a regal setting 
for the altar. 


Statue of Our Lady, carved in 
Guatamalan mahogany, by Del 
Lederle, for the convent of 
Holy Family parish. Simplicity 
and a vigorous anatomical 
treatment result in a work of 
definite value 


The narthex screen was designed by James Fitzgerald and is formed of an open lattice work of 


wood and metal to which are attached panels of fired brass and enameled copper. 


Detail of narthex screen 


(Below) A Station of the Cross, by Del Lederle. There 
is also a fifteenth painting depicting The Risen Christ 
. . . The free-standing altar is of walnut, by Norbert 
Sorger. The front is made up of a slightly curved panel 
of small mosaic pieces, by James Fitzgerald. The taber- 
nacle is of walnut with bronze doors, by Norbert 
Sorger . . . The window in the convent chapel is 
made up cf irregular pieces of handmade glass set in 
concrete. The colors are rich and glowing. 
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A Chapel (private Mass altars 
underneath) 

B Reception and guest room 
section (outside of cloister) 

C Seminarians’ recreation space 

D Library (outside of, but 
accessible from cloister) 

E Refectory 

F Garage (trucks, students’ bus) 

G Gymnasium-auditorium 

H Seminarians’ rooms (showers 
and lockers under) 

J Faculty wing (garage for 
faculty use under) 
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LY REDEEMER COLLEGE, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Very Reverend J. Arthur Ryan, C.SS.R. Provincial, 
yregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 


y Byrne and Parks, architects, Evanston, Illinois. Charles H. Gillin, supervisory architect 
onstruction, London, Ontario. A. Cremin Byrne, chapel decoration and leaded glass. 


shall Johnson, landscape. 


ions of the Cross, carved in wood, by William McElchernan. 


Saint Alphonsus Liguori. 
Carved in wood by Joseph DeLauro. 
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The work illustrated on this and the opposite page was exhibited at the Paraclete Book- 
shop, New York City, and at the Botolph Center for religious ari, Boston, December (1958) 
and January (1959) in connection with the Grail Holiday of Arts. 


“Maternity of the Blessed Virgin” of 
embroidered burlap. By Barbara Zrnich. 


“The Garden of Eden”, b 
By Monica Hannasch. Facing p 


“King David”, batik. 
By Monica Hannasch. 
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The Last Communion of Saint 
Jerome, by Sandro Botticelli. Excellent 
surplice with correct architecture, 

with the rather unusual addition of 

wide bands in front and at outer border 
of sleeves, resembling the decoration of 
the dalmatic. These bands match the alb 
insert of the priest who is wearing an 
excellent classical chasuble. Little wonder 
that the Renaissance mistook the form 

of the surplice and made it in 

the form of an alb! 


See article “The Surplice in Theory and 
Practice’ by The Reverend Edward J. 
Sutfin, page 45. 


Photographs courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Three Miracles of Saint Zenobius, 
by Sandro Botticelli. A detail could 

be taken from the central panel where 
myriads of excellent, properly simple, 
linen surplices are portrayed. 
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The Surplice in Theory and Practice’ 


LTHOUGH the surplice is not enu- 
L. merated among the sacred vest- 
nts used in the liturgy, its frequent 
and consequent appearance before 
eyes of the faithful is surely sufficient 
‘ification for giving it attention. Its 
xin and intrinsic nature place it in the 
egory of a choir garment, to be worn 
those not immediately engaged in 
‘sacred action. By extension, we may 
that it became the proper garment 
servers in minor orders, as well as 
those clerics or religious who merely 
ended mass in the sanctuary. 
[he surplice does not really possess 
ancient and venerable tradition. Un- 
as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
tury the alb was not only the under- 
tment of the priest at the altar but 
) the proper choir attire of all clerics. 
e first use of the surplice seems to have 
n in England and France as early as 
eleventh century; its adoption in 
me was delayed until the thirteenth 
tury. The Latin name of the surplice 
uperpelliceus (over the furs, or pelts), 
ce it was used over fur-lined tunics 
ing the cold winter months. This ac- 
ints for the ampleness and full sleeves 
his outer garment. 
since it is a late and rather secondary 
tment, there is no obligation to bless 
surplice, although it is very fitting 
lo so. The people of the Middle Ages, 
te sensitive to symbolism, character- 
cally assigned a spiritual meaning to 
; new article of clothing: in conse- 
snce of the sin of Adam, the surplice 
s regarded as signifying the innocence 
| purity with which we are clothed 
en we put on the second Adam. 
nce the bishop, in conferring tonsure, 
s the surplice upon the new cleric, 
ing: “May the Lord put on you the 
y man, who, according to God, is 
ated in justice and in the holiness of 
th”? (Pontificale Romanum, De clerico 
endo). 


JE GREAT majority of writers con- 
aed with the nature and use of vest- 
ats state that the surplice is a deriva- 
. of the alb. Dom Hans van der 
n, of the Abbey of Oosterhout, Hol- 
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land, is among the few who place it 
rather in the category of cowls, cloaks, 
and chasubles. Even though the surplice 
is used in place of the alb in choir and at 
other functions which we shall study 
presently, we must agree with him that 
in origin and construction it is not a de- 
rivative of the alb. This point is of the 
greatest importance in practice, since it 
determines the pattern by which sur- 
plices are made. 

We must take into account the type 
of vestment to which the surplice as it 
is now used appertains, and such as 
“‘surplice” tradition would require. The 
under-vestment, with its vertical drape 
descending from each of the two shoul- 
ders, is a representation of the body, 
over which the outer draping garment 
plays the role of a vestment properly 
speaking. Classical tradition, even from 
the time of ancient Greece and Rome, 
always required an enveloping, circu- 
larly-draped outer garment, whose sin- 
gle pivotal point was the head, and 
which was symbolic of the soul or the 
spiritual nature of man. With this in 
mind, Jet us ask the question: is the sur- 
plice a species of alb which, because of 
the fact that it is no longer used as an 
undergarment, is comparable with the 
more richly adorned dalmatic? The dal- 
matic, to be sure, may be termed an 
“emancipated” tunic, worn without a 
cord at the waist, amplified, and pro- 
vided with wide sleeves. In its original 
fulness, required by the norms of Saint 
Charles Borromeo, longe ductum infra 
genua, atque adeo fere usque ad crura media, 
the surplice offers the superficial ap- 
pearance of the dalmatic. 

Let us respond to this question by con- 
sidering first the origin and purpose of 
the surplice, and second its authentic 
structure at the best period of its de- 
velopment. 

We have already seen that the sur- 
plice was originally an outer garment, 
amply cut, with wide sleeves for con- 
venience in vesting over the under cloth- 


* Nihil Obstat: Barry E. Fontaine, Censor Dele- 
gatus, November 20, 1957. 

Imprimatur:. Robert F. Joyce, D.D., Bishop of 
Burlington, November 30, 1957. 


ing. Normally such an outer garment 
should traditionally be an enveloping 
one, like the chasuble and cope. As we 
shall see, its classic structure is almost 
identical with that of the chasuble, with 
the major exception that it is provided 
with sleeves. This addition, of course, 
does destroy the encircling folds which 
are the fundamental characteristics of 
outer vestments. Nevertheless, its basic 
historical form is as uniquely circular as 
that of the chasuble and cope. 

Proof of these statements may be 
found in an examination of the nature 
of the surplice at the apex of its develop- 
ment. If we would know what a thing 
is according to its origin, nature, and 
tradition, presumably this can be dis- 
covered not by a consideration of later 
aberrations and developments, but rather 
by seeking its earlier and peak develop- 
ment. We believe that it may reasonably 
be stated that the surplice attained its 
greatest perfection as a choir garment 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The artists of the Florentine and 
Sienese schools of the fifteenth century 
have depicted the surplice masterfully. 
Since this vestment came into current 
use about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and had been cut down im- 
measurably by the time of Saint Charles, 
then the surplice was at the apex of its 
development between these times. At its 
best the surplice was always and invari- 
ably a cone-shaped vestment with a 
round neck opening, provided with very 
full sleeves and descending far below the 
knees. 

For the benefit of the scholarly read- 
er, it may be well to cite merely a few 
specific examples. In the Italian minia- 
ture, Mass for the People, painted during 
the late fourteenth century in the 
Decretals of Pope Gregory LX, we can 
observe the long, flowing surplice worn 
by the mass server as well as the excel- 
lent chasuble worn by the priest. Steph- 
ano Sassetta (1400-1450), of the school 
of Siena, has depicted, in the scene of 
Saint Francis as a young man assisting 
at mass in his scenes of the Life of Saint 
Francis (1444), a surplice descending to 
the heels. The fifteenth-century panel 
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of the retable of the cathedral of Lyon 
shows both ecclesiastics and children in 
large, full surplices. The school of Flor- 
ence is extraordinarily replete with rep- 
resentations of such surplices. We find 
examples from Fra Angelico (The Ordi- 
nation of Saint Lawrence, painted in 1449 
in the studio of Nicholas IV); Benozzo 
Gozzoli (1426-1497: Saint Zenobius re- 
suscitating a dead child); D. Ghirlandaio 
(died 1498: The Funeral of Saint Fine); 
and Alessandro Botticelli (1444 or 1445- 
1510: in his late works, The Last Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome and Three Miracles 
of Saint Zenobius). See illustrations on 
page 44. Despite all this, the Renais- 
sance and the past four hundred years 
have accomplished their deteriorating 
influence expertly. The surplice was 
gradually shortened, made with a square 
neck and close short sleeves, and given 
the name of cotta. Variety and form 
were somewhat dependent upon coun- 
try and place. That which is called the 
French surplice has no sleeves, but in 
their stead wings or pendants from the 
shoulders reaching almost to the ground. 
What is usually called the Roman 
surplice is shorter, with fairly wide 
sleeves; this type of cotta is often gof- 
fered, with sleeves held up in wing-like 
formation by tapes, and set off by a 
wide white silk bow at the slit neck open- 
ing. Lace industries, which sprang up 
like mushrooms all over Europe during 
the sixteenth century, encouraged the 
addition of their delicate products to 
both sleeves and hems, until final dis- 
integration was reached. In later years, 
including our own day, lace has often 
absorbed the whole garment. The cycle 
is complete. The circular, enveloping 
form of the surplice as an outer garment 
became the cotta, which possesses the 
shirt-like quality of the under vestment. 
The linen cloth became wholly lace or 
diaphanous curtain material. May we 
call these creations surplices? They pos- 
sess neither the form nor the matter of 
the traditional surplice. 


OF COURSE, we shall probably be 
taken to task for archeologism. Even 
though the cotta is never mentioned in 
official liturgical books, the term “‘sur. 
plice” being used instead, the vestment 
used currently in Rome as a “‘surplice”’ 
is a T-shaped, very abbreviated cotta, 
purveyed with lace. The first Provincial 
Council of Baltimore prescribed for the 
American clergy a particular form which 
is described in its decree as the form 
used in Rome. But the Sacred Congre- 
gation observed that the form described 


could not be affirmed to be the only 
form used in Rome, and directed the 
decree to be altered so as to read simply 
that “the surplice should be modest, 
decorous, and appropriate to the sacred 
functions.” (S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 
Instructio circa decreta a Synodo Provinciali 
Baltimoriensi edita. dec. 32). There is, in- 
deed, no general law which fixes the 
precise shape of the surplice, although 
the full, simple linen, traditional sur- 
plice prescribed by Saint Charles is still 
the most recommended. Martinucci 
(Manuala Sacrarum Caeremoniarum, lib. 1, 
c.2, p. 7a) observes that the surplice has 
become merely an ornament whose ex- 
cess elegance little becomes its sacred 
usage. Although the material of this 
vestment is not prescribed (Decr. S.R.C. 
volume IV, page 192 ad 2600), it is 
fitting that instead of lace or netting the 
garment should be made of the mascu- 
line and traditional linen or hemp. With- 
out dogmatism, therefore, we propose 
the pattern for a linen surplice by Father 
van de Laan not as the only cut for a 
surplice, but as one of the very best. 

The use of the surplice has been ex- 
tended far beyond its original purpose 
as an outer choir garment. Through the 
years, priests have also adopted it, and 
used it for functions outside of mass and 
vespers. The Roman Ritual finally pre- 
scribed its use in the administration of 
all the sacraments, with exceptions for 
the sacrament of Penance (I, 1, para- 
graph 7). The Ritual also prescribes the 
use of the stole over the surplice, and 
frequently allows the cope to be worn 
over both. This is indeed a curious de- 
velopment, although it must be fol- 
lowed at the present time as current law. 
We should like to cite here a rather un- 
usual footnote in the text of Le Vavasseur- 
Haegy-Stercky: 

“There is no difference between the 
winter and summer choir habit for those 
who must wear the surplice. The sur- 
plice, as its name indicates, is placed 
over all the vestments (it is for this 
reason that it has wide sleeves); one may 
not place any vestment over it... . 
The regular clergy, even those who do 
not wear the surplice in choir, may not 
be dispensed from this usage when they 
fulfill the functions of acolytes and 
others.” f 

The author is speaking here, to be 
sure, of the use of the surplice as a choir 
vestment, its original purpose. Never- 
theless, he does point out very forcibly 


SS ee ee 
tS.C.R. n. 4198, ad 16. Manuel de Liturgie et 

Cérémonial, 1935. Tome Premier, footnote (I) 
page 86. Translation ours. 
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the nature of this vestment as an oute 
garment. Undoubtedly when the Rituc 
was edited the surplice had already 
been transformed into a cotta shaped a 
an outer garment, and for sacerdota 
usage was considered as such. The whol 
problem could be solved most simply i 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites woule 
restore the use of the alb in the adminis. 
tration of all the sacraments, as well a 
its use as the normal choir garment 0 
the clergy and their altar-boy represei at 
atives. The recommendation that the 
delegates at the Assisi Conference ap- 
pear in session vested in albs gives hope 
of such a return to basic tradition. 

In the meantime, we present below the 
pattern and form of a true surplice. Iti 
really an outer garment, draped aro nd 
the body, even though the addition of 
sleeves takes away from its circula 
drapery. Although we realize that ma 
priests prefer wholly lace or ny. 
cottas, the nature of the vestment must 
be taken for what it is. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that such substitutes 
are more wrinkle-proof, lighter, 
more convenient to carry about for 
ecclesiastical functions. The question is, 
rather, how do they appear while the 
function is going on? Bishops are oblig 
to carry about a tremendous number | of 
vestments in order to appear well a 
liturgical services. Perhaps it would n ot 
be too much for the clergy in the future 
to carry about amice, alb and cincture 
in order to impress the faithful with th 
dignity of Christian public worship. 


"THE PATTERN given here is for the 
most part a direct translation of the & 
cellent work on the surplice publishe e 
by Dom Hans van der Laan in L’Ouoroi 
liturgique, nouvelle série, no. 17, suppl 
ment to L’ART D’EGLISE, 1953, no 
The surplice is made of four triangl 
(A B C) of cloth, which, when sewn t 
gether and laid out flat, form asemi-cirel 
These triangles are joined together 
by two in order to form a front and bat 
panel (each of which is a quarter-circle 
Thus each panel has a seam in the mi 
dle. The pointed end of each panel is 
out following a semi-circle of which t 
diameter, extending from this poit 
will measure respectively eight, sev 
and a half, seven and six and a hi 
inches, according to each of the four siz 
given. 
The sleeves are straight, but cut ¢ 
following a circle at their line of unic 
with the panel. The center of this cirel 
is upon a line which prolongs that of t 
under part of the sleeve. The distan 
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n this center, D, to the extremity of 
sleeve is equal to the sum of the 
3th E F and the width E G. In this 
y, a right angle is obtained both at 
shoulder (F) and under the arm (H). 
= uniting with the panel is done in 
h a manner that the upper part of 
sleeve extends to the opening of the 
ar (F). The shoulders are thus formed 
the sleeves. The introduction of these 
) shoulders as a rectangular corner 
ween the panels gives a flat surface 
around the collar. The collar is fin- 
ed off with a band in the form of a 
tf ring, one to one-and-a-half inches 
ie (in proportion to the over-all size) 
iced upon the exterior of the surplice. 
order to prevent the collar from 
etching, it is prudent to line this band 
th tape. The collar should just pass 
er the head. 
The hem at the bottom of the surplice 
d at the ends of the sleeves should be 
e to one-and-a-half inches wide. It is 
ommended that the hem at the bot- 
should not be sewn permanently 


SLEEVE 


until after the first washing. After the 
first washing it is necessary to rectify 
the line of the bottom circumference 
following the circle whose center is at 
point A. Laundering not only shrinks 
the cloth about five per cent on the 
length, but it will also be found that the 
cloth lengthens on the bias of the side 
seams. The surplice will not fall equally 
on all sides unless the curvature of the 
bottom follows exactly the circle indi- 
cated. It is thus of the utmost impor- 
tance to keep the line of the hem exact. 


The pattern may be summed up and 
applied to various sizes as follows: 


1) For an adult: 
Material required: 6 yards, 42’’ width 


FD Fo 94” A: Ba =-8" 

G E — 20" PGF 

GD— 54” Hems and collar 
ring: 114” 


2) For a boy of 12-14: 
Material required: 54 yards, 38’ 


width 
EF—30” AF—y%4" 


GE 18” A G— 48" 
G D— 48” Hems and collar 
ring: 114” 


3) For a boy of 9-12: 
Material required: 44 yards, 36” 


width 

E F — 95" FAN eae A 

GE — 16” AC—41" 

GD—41" Hems and collar 
ring: 1’ 


4) For a boy of 7-9: 


Material required: 4 yards, 30” width 


E F — 22” AF— 6%" 

GE — 54" A C— 36” 

D D— 36” Hems and collar 
ring! 


A layout for greatest cloth salvage indi- 
cates how the pattern may be placed 
upon the cloth. If linen of considerable 
width is available, a layout may of 
course be made so that double panels 
equalling a quarter circle may be cut 
out at the same time. However, there is 
relatively little advantage to this avoid- 
ance of front and back seams in consid- 
eration of greater likelihood of wastage. 


no} NO 


CUTTING SCHEME 


ASSEMBLY SCHEME 
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continued from page 36 

—a very small one which could, he 
said, fit snugly on the one uncluttered 
corner of my desk. I got out of that one 
by telling him that what addition was 
necessary in our financial affairs was 
done in our treasurer’s office. As for 
subtraction I could take care of that 
myself and without a machine. But I 
was intrigued when the mysteries of an 
electrically-run machine, slightly larger, 
were explained to me. It seems this 
marvel can add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, etc., and out pops the answer 
neatly on a piece of tape, ready to file 
away. What an awesome thought in our 
case. After all, it is sometimes better 
for me not to know exactly how matters 
stand, and a bit of financial vagueness 
is helpful in keeping my thoughts on 
an even keel. 


January 28, 1959. Once again I am urged 
to take up the cudgels and batter a 
number of Catholic churches recently 
built along the Eastern seaboard. I have 
always resisted that kind of controversy 
because I feel it merely makes matters 
worse. After all the building zs erected 
and decorated and those responsible are 
still in the seats of the mighty. More- 


over, there are many who can voice | 


their disapproval in ways more effective 
than anything I could write in this 
magazine. I really prefer the positive 
approach — to publish what I honestly 
feel is worthwhile, to encourage the 
work of artists whose talents should be 
encouraged more and more — then, to 
disregard vagaries and aberrations over 
which I have no control. 


February 6, 1959. One of the Columbia 
University students of architecture, John 
Jakob, called to discuss his problem of a 
small church and show me the results of 
his thinking. While I was talking mat- 
ters over with Mr Jakob and looking 
over his drawings, it seemed to me they 
were worth a bit of publicity, and here 
they are. A few elements of the plan 
might be questioned; for example, the 
location of the pulpit and the fact that 
the baptistry is not more closely con- 
nected with the church (a covered 
passage might solve this point). But I 
felt that Mr Jakob had a good grasp’ of 
the essentials of the liturgy and, above 
all, that degree of enthusiasm which is 
so precious today in our young archi- 
tects. Since Mr Jakob already has sev- 
eral years of actual training in the offices 
of practicing architects, he will soon be 
ready for an actual commission of his 


own which could be the first rung on 
the ladder of professional practice. Too 
often a young and enthusiastic archi- 
tect has to take his place in the routine 
regimentation of a large office, and 
unless he has a strong will the heavy 
hand of office conformity can result in 
what I have called, for lack of a better 
word, a tired enthusiasm chained to the 
security of a weekly salary. 


February 10, 1959. The week-end is an 
ideal time to catch up on reading the 
kind of article which gets buried under 
the mass of weekly newspaper trivia. 
One of the publications I have received 
regularly for years is The Review of 
Politics, a quarterly published by the 
University of Notre Dame. In the 
twentieth anniversary issue, (January, 
1959 — volume 21, number 1) I came 
across Frank O’Malley’s text on “The 
Thinker in the Church: The Spirit of 
Newman” and this passage: “We can 
say that his spirit was liturgical, that is, 
the spirit of Newman moved within the 
spirit of the liturgy, the liturgy thought 
of in its most significant sense as the 
very rhythm of Christian existence, 
stirred and centered by the life of Christ. 
Newman absorbed the liturgical char- 
acter of existence. He lived by the 
liturgy; specifically, applying the words 
of Romano Guardini, himself a New- 
man type of thinker in the twentieth 
century, he was ‘led by the rule and 
love of the Holy Ghost, to a life in 
Christ and in Him for the Father.’ The 
liturgy is not, as some say, aestheticism. 
It is real. It demands self-subjection, the 
disciplining of the inner life, never the 
flagrant and chaotic cultivation of the 
ego in the arbitrary and capricious. The 
liturgy is reality, physical and meta- 
physical. Neither thought nor emotion, 
it is ‘a process of fulfillment, a growth to 
maturity.’ It involves not the selfish uni- 
verse of the individual but all creation.” 


March 5, 1959. Thanks to our two special 
issues on Africa, I find myself involved 
in pleasant events, the latest being a 
dinner at the African Film Foundation, 
conducted by the White Fathers and 
established in a fine old house at 3 
Pierrepoint Place, Brooklyn Heights — 
an oasis in that intriguing borough to 
which a Manhattanite finds a visit to,be 
in the nature of exploration. I had pre- 
viously met our host, Father Gordon 
Fournier, W.F. in their Washington 
headquarters i in 1956 when I was mak- 
ing preparations for the African journey 
and saw one of the films he took, on 
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Timbuctu, a place I had on my itiner: 
ary but did not reach because of ¢ 
snafu caused by the French refusal t 
grant me a police permit for Algiers. 

Also met there Dr Thomas Melady; 
who had spent several years in Eni 
on a State Department assignment and 
who is now vice-president of The African 
Fair, Inc. which is planned to be, a 
stated in preliminary releases: 

ie ..a picture window throm 


their first real view of what Africa has 
to offer i in every possible direction. E 


African art objects, the bizarre, 
exotic, and the sheerly beautiful, c 
from museums and collections of privat 
citizens, and carefully assembled an 


of the rural African’s way of life 
means of a reconstructed native 


will scan be shown i in large depe +t 
ment stores of our major cities.” Jus 
watch your daily newspapers. 


March 12, 1959. To Town Hall for a con- 
cert by Andres Segovia, the celebrated 
guitarist. It was a joy to hear and wit 
ness such consummate artistry but wha 
was very interesting to me (in view ol 
the often repeated cliché “. . . we mus 
give the people what they want” or, a 
a prelate once told me: “I must thinl 
of my people’s piety, my people’s tast 

”? when he should really have saic 
“my piety, my taste” and let it go a 
that) was the audience, made up he 
of the people — office workers, pre 
fessional people — all those who ma 
up a normal parish and where thi 
artistic are often keyed to the lowe 
common denominator. But here 
Segovia, not yielding one whit to ar 
tricks but giving his audience the | 
est artistry of the classical guitar ar 
the people, bless *°em, held him for s 
encores. A few days later the Ne 
York Times (March 15) carried a stot 


that “. . . colleges can mold studen 
by demanding excellence.” Aim hig 
and you will find a willing respons 
aim low and you get what you te 
often represent in yourself! And t 
commercial boys, of course, feed on th 
lowest common denominator. 
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See Diary entry for February 6, 1959, on 
opposite page. 


View from south west, TOP. 
Plan, CENTER 


Section, BELOW 


Recent Publications 


THE INNER LIFE OF WORSHIP. By 
Charles Magsam, M.M. Saint Menrad, 
Indiana. Grail Publications. 1958. $4.50. 

This book, it seems to me, possesses 
all the virtues and most of the faults of 
contemporary preaching. The virtues 
are the fundamental ones of honesty, 
sincerity, fidelity, etc. The faults are 
also serious and more difficult to articu- 
late. A few of the relevant ones would 
be: 1) an overriding concern with ends, 
to the extent of a neglect of appropriate 
means; 2) an ecclesiastical language 
which makes communication difficult 
with all except ex-seminarians and those 
whose education is parochial; 3) an 
excessive use of the argument from 
authority. 

It is difficult to say this, because the 
readers of Liturgical Arts and I share an 
instinctive desire to cheer the author on, 
to encourage a priest who is so obvi- 
ously interested in and devoted to a 
revitalisation of our Catholic public 
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worship. And this on a popular level. 
Perhaps this is part of the problem: 
popularization. His sources, as indicated 
in the footnotes, are excellent. But many 
of the ideas seem insufficiently digested. 
Popularization seems to be conceived as 
a problem of ideas rather than of lan- 
guage, as a philosophical rather than a 
linguistic effort. 
THE REVEREND RoBerT Hovpa 
Berlin, North Dakota 


COMPARATIVE LITURGY. By Anton 
Baumstark. Revised by Bernard Botte, O.S.B. 
English edition by F. L. Cross. Westminster, 
Maryland. The Newman Press. 1958. $6.50. 

Liturgical scholarship is no arid busi- 
ness for the man of faith. Because it is in 
the sacred rites of Christian public 
worship that historians and theologians 
can best discern the constant guiding 
movement of the Spirit in the Church 
which was promised by our Savior. 
Perhaps in the comparatively uniform 
and rigid structures of modern time we 
find less light thrown on particular cen- 
turies and generations than in earlier, 
more fluid stages of liturgical evolution, 
but evidence of the religious experience 
of the people is still to be found if only in 
more peripheral actions and devotions. 

Anton Baumstark applies the com- 
parative method to the history of liturgy. 

This English edition of his work, by 
F. L. Cross, is not directly from Baum- 
stark, but from a French version by 
Dom Bernard Botte, of the Abbey of 
Mont-Cesar. In an introduction which 
accepts the validity of the comparative 
method in this field, Dom Bernard 
warns readers of two dangers; first, the 
temptation to be deceived by an analogy 
with the natural sciences and to give 
tendencies the name of laws in a more 
scientific sense than is warranted by the 
facts; second, the temptation to take a 
logical construction as if it were histori- 
cal reality. I am not sure the warnings 
are necessary, although they are un- 
doubtedly sound, because this is a book 
for scholars and will not interest the 
average reader. 

An introductory chapter discusses 
comparative liturgy as an empirical 
science and mentions many of the dis- 
coveries and insights already gained by 
this modern science. A chapter entitled 
“Laws of Liturgical Evolution” con- 
cludes from comparisons of ritual facts 
that certain “laws” can be safely af- 
firmed. Examples of these: 1) this evo- 
lution proceeds from variety toward 
uniformity; 2) it also tends to move 
from austerity to richness; 3) primitive 


conditions are maintained with greater 
tenacity in the more sacred seasons ot 
the liturgical year. Following chapters 
supply a broad rather than intensive 
application of this method to liturgical 
structures, prayer, brief formula, po- 
etry, psalmody, lections, actions, feasts, 
etc. 

Baumstark’s knowledge of oriental 
languages brings into his study a vast 
familiarity with the eastern liturgies as 
well as the various traditions of the west. 
The approaching ecumenical council 
should do much to stimulate wide 
interest in this field. 

Scholars may find most useful of all a 
thirty-five page bibliography presenting 
what may be an exhaustive account ot 
manuscripts and studies available in 
fourteen Christian liturgical traditions. 

Although it has little popular appeal, 
its lessons for at least two classes of citi- 
zens in our ecclesiastical society are 
obvious: 1) for those who still believe 
that the Liturgy (Roman naturally) was 
born full-grown and that all that is 
necessary is an occasional restoration; 
2) for those who, while recognizing the 
fact of evolution, maintain that all such 
growth met a happy death some cen- 
turies back and must not be allowed to 
escape into life again. 

THE REVEREND ROBERT HovpA 
Berlin, North Dakota 


MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS. By 
Sister M. Madeleva, C S C. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1959. 83.50. 

The autobiography of a poet, an edu- 
cator, and a great lady, who has 
furthered the cause of art for many 
years. As president of Saint Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, Sister 
Madeleva has profoundly influenced 
many generations with her breath of 
vision and the inspiration of her scholar- 
ship. That her influence has gone far 
beyond the usual limits of a college for 
girls is made evident by the establish- 
ment of Saint Mary’s of a School of 
Sacred Theology to which the author 
dedicates her book. 

In the chapter, Concrete and Catwalks, 
Sister Madeleva tells the story of 
Moreau Hall, the fine arts center in 
which can be found beautifully ap- 
pointed quarters for all the arts. 

This autobiography, composed of 
thirty-four short chapters, makes us 
hope for a longer sequel in which the 
author will tell us more of her life these 
past seventy years to which can be 
added many more. 


M. L. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEM. y) 
By Thomas F. O’Dea. New York: Sheede 
and Ward. $3.00. i| 
A critical examination of the contribu 

tion made by the Catholic intellectual te to 

the intellectual life of America. It is he 
result, Father Weigel points out in hig 
introduction, of a reflective study an 

keen analysis for the Catholic Corl n- 

mission on Intellectual and Cultura 

Affairs. 

The objectivity of the book lies in itst 

honest appraisal and profound inquiry Y) 


ity. That there have been great stridi 
and valuable contributions made, P. 
fessor O’Dea is the first to admit; 
also realizes that there are many asp: 
of the supernatural life to which the 
Catholic is inevitably related, whicht 
are beyond rational analysis. Neverthe-: 
less, criticism is important for progress, : 
indispensable in the life of perfection. 
It is a sign of maturation. 
A sharp analyst, the author wrote 
this dissertation calmly and with grea ? 
objectivity of purpose. There is no tra 
of subversion, not even the slightest, , 
nor is there criticism merely for the sake 
of criticism. 
Given as a sociological report, 
contains a paucity of the sociological 
data necessary if the study is to achieve 
its full impact. 
The author’s reflections should help 
not only the American Catholic but any 
Catholic intellectual. It takes courag 
to air them. It is a good thing that the 
have seen the light, because the reade 
can think over them with equanimity 
which may not always be possible i 
oral discussion. 
BENJAMIN P. JAvIE! 
Fordham Universit 


DALI: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AN 
WORK. Text by A. Reynolds Morse and 
special appreciation by Michel Tapi 
Greenwich, Connecticut. New York Graph 
Society. $15.00. 

An extremely well organized bool 
with seventeen color plates and sevent 
splendid reproductions in black an¥ 
white, of his paintings, drawings, wa’ 
colors, and one of his sculptures, con 
stitute this amazing volume on Dali, hi 
life and work. Physically, the fourteen 
inch-square book is hard to handle, bu 
it was probably constructed in this wa 
in order to show to the best advantage. 
so many of Dali’s finest works, makin 
the handling effort worth while an 
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lucing a fine example of book- 
er. 
1 his sympathetic appreciation, Mi- 
Tapié reveals his recognition of 
not only as an outstanding repre- 
ative of the scientific but somewhat 
ytic twentieth century but as an 
t with the greatest international 
itation of the day, a genius not 
h-bound any more than his era is, 
a man, conscious of and impelled 
What is happening in this present 
nic age, and one who deals in his 
form of super-reality. By virtue of 
nnate sensibilities, with little formal 
cation, Dali shows evidence of pro- 
id scholarship and performs in a 
ner that proclaims him perhaps the 
t erudite and scholarly painter of the 
-is interesting to note at this point a 
atific matter which is allied in a way 
deas of super-reality, although not 
| otherwise to Dali’s work. One of 
erica’s great industrial corporations 
xperimenting in the field of extra- 
ory perception, seeking to find a 
arity between the characteristics of 
ar waves and thought waves. Stud- 
1 this little-understood field by fa- 
is scientists have become of intense 
est, and although it is too early to 
conclusions about the results of 
esearch, the work being done shows 
ise. 
he text and arrangement of the 
oductions, by A. Reynolds Morse, 
ray Dali’s output from the begin- 
s of his activity. Very evident in his 
y work is the influence of the mem- 
s of his boyhood in the Catalonian 
ince of Gerona and in the regions of 
Lligat and Cadaques, where the 
family spent their summers. The 
nence of his very helpful wife Gala 
»parent throughout his entire work. 
reproductions are chronologically 
nged in order to show the develop- 
t of his genius up to his recent and 
fic Santiago El Grande, which Dali 
«« . . is conceived as a great cos- 
explosion that is crystallized in the 
imum of spiritual tension.” 
1 1941, when the Museum of Mod- 
Art in New York assembled the 
pspective and comprehensive exhi- 
bn of Dali’s oil paintings,” the pub- 
egan to evaluate the inventions and 
iques of Dali as a painter and 
preter of our times.” Even before 
time, when his unusual methods 
> highly controversial, there never 
any question of the excellence of 
draughtsmanship or the range of 
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artistic expression in his original ap- 
proach to the complex twentieth century. 

During the last decade something has 
obviously been added to those attri- 
butes, something which portrays meta- 
physical work of the highest spiritual 
order, as well as methods allied to the 
scientific age in which the artist is 
working. 

Among the book’s notable reproduc- 
tions of this fairly recent work are: 
The Madonna of Port Lligat (1950), with 
its original and very beautiful represen- 
tation of the Christ Child and with 
symbols such as bread, fish, and the 
rhinoceros horn, the mediaeval symbol 
of chastity (in a private collection); 
Christ of Saint John of the Cross (1951), 
which is considered by many to rank 
with the work of the early masters (in 
the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum); 
The Assumpta Corpuscularia Lapislazulina 
(1952), which is a metaphysical work 
(in a private collection); The Crucifixion 
(1954) in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; The Sacrament of the Last Supper 
(1955) in the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Santiago El Grande (1957) 
a terrific work which received immedi- 
ate acclaim from the Spanish govern- 
ment and which was housed in a special 
pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
“Tt is possible that the painting will be 
reproduced on a commemorative Span- 
ish postage stamp — a rare tribute to a 
living painter.” 

Interest in the book is enhanced by 
Dali’s own descriptive captions of the 
plates and many of the black and white 
reproductions. His caption for the Nu- 
clear Cross (1952) in a way explains best 
his present motivation and tie-up with 
science, super-reality and the super- 
natural. He says: “Surrounding the 
bread of the Holy Eucharist Dali as- 
sembles a Cross of cubes that remind us 
of an atomic pile, thus suggesting that a 
mystical link must sooner or later bind 
our discoveries in nuclear physics to 
religious concepts.” 

This book should not be missed by 
those who have genuine interest in the 
art and in the scientific development 
of the twentieth century. 

Marion G. HENNION 
National Arts Club 
New York City 


THE BRIDGE. Volume III. Edited by 
John M. Oesterreicher. New Y ork. Pantheon 
Books. $4.50 

Father Oesterreicher is Director of 
Seton Hall University’s Institute of 


Judaeo-Christian Studies, which is dedi- | 


cated to the job of rethinking the rela- 
tionships of Christians and Jews. He 
is also editor of its yearbook, hopefully 
entitled The Bridge. The first two vol- 
umes received, for the most part, a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome from 
both Christian and Jewish critics. 
This third volume — dedicated to the 
contemporary Jewish thinker, Martin 
Buber — reflects the same scholarship 
and ordered diversity of subject matter 
so noticeable in the first two. 

Martin Buber is referred to in almost 
every piece, with two studies expressly 
devoted to his thought. One, by John 
McDermott, is a sympathetic attempt 
to present some of the insights of his 
“T-Thou” philosophy. The other, by 
Father Gerard Sloyan, is a critical ex- 
ploration of “Buber and the Signifi- 
cance of Jesus.” As part of the ordered 
diversity, we find studies on the proph- 
ets, on social theory in the Old Testa- 
ment, and on theological aspects of the 
modern state of Israel. There are also 
two articles attesting the continuing in- 
terest in the perplexing character of Job. 

James Kritzeck’s “Jews, Christians, 
And Moslems” gives us a brief yet thor- 
ough sketch of the historical inter-rela- 
tionships of Jews and Christians in the 
origin and early history of Islam. 
Added to this is a hopeful but realistic 
report of what is being done today 
(e.g., by the Benedictines of Toumliline, 
Morocco) and what might be done in 
the future, to unite all the sons of 
Abraham. 

Perhaps of more immediate interest 
to readers of LrrurcicaL Arts is Barry 
Ulanov’s illustrated interpretation of 
‘‘Abraham Rattner, Painter of An- 
guish.”’ Certain literary and philosoph- 
ical circles have identified twentieth- 
century man with a certain type of an- 
guish. This anguish has been brilliantly 
described by atheistic existentialists as 
the consequence of man’s living in a cre- 
atorless world. With no Creating Intel- 
ligence, there is no essence or meaning 
in reality, only a nauseating absurdity. 
However, there is another type of an- 
guish which is decidedly religious. Saint 
Augustine of the restless heart made it a 
central theme in his writings. “I have 
been severed amid times, whose order I 
know not; and my thoughts, the inmost 
of my soul, are rent and mangled in 
tumultuous diversities, until I flow to- 
gether into Thee, purified and molten 
by the fire of Thy love.” ProfessorUlanov 
interprets Rattner’s work in terms of 
this latter anguish. He sees the artist’s 
figures — e.g., Moses, Job, or a prophet 
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— as striving for the stable, lasting truth 
of the “constant now” in an ever chang- 
ing world. Rattner “‘draws his figures in 
prayer, in ecstasy, within grasping dis- 
tance of truth: hands clenched and beat- 
ing upon the breast, or open and im- 
ploring; faces trussed in heavy binding 
lines that proscribe clear expression, but 
not ecstasy; feet bitting the ground, al- 
most fighting it.” Thus, “the direction 
of the moment in his paintings, the im- 
pulse underlying the constant now, is 
toward eternity, a permanent existence 
which will answer the anguish by re- 
moving its cause.” This interpretation 
of Rattner maintains the standards of 
excellence set in the previous volumes 
by the studies of Chagall as painter of 
the Crucified, the theology of Michel- 
angelo, and Jacob Epstein’s pre-occupa- 
tion with Christian religious themes. 

Father Oesterreicher contributes more 
than his editorial direction to this third 
volume. In addition to a general intro- 
duction explaining its dedication to 
Buber, he has a long (65-page) and in- 
teresting treatment of “The Hasidic 
Movement,” and even writes one of the 
extended book reviews. In his com- 
ments on “A Yemenite Prayer,” the 
editor notes that “‘to learn the mind of 
the Church, one has to attend to her 
Liturgy. Indeed, to know how close any 
man is to God, one has to know how he 
speaks to Him. Without knowledge of 
Jewish prayer, then, there can be no 
awareness of the beauty and truth there 
is in Jewish life.” 

Christian readers of The Bridge might 
well be led to reflect on why they 
should be interested in the beauty and 
truth of Jewish life. Granted there is the 
need to seek an ultimate rapproche- 
ment between Christians and Jews and a 
need to understand the Jews the better 
to love them. Is there not also another 
purpose for a Christian understanding 
of the Jews? Reflecting on that part of 
our religious heritage that is specifically 
Jewish, the answer is Yes — to under- 
stand ourselves! 

Wiu1aM B. DunpHY 
Assistant Professor 
School of Education, Fordham University 


THE GOLDEN CITY. A pictorial argu- 
ment in the raging controversy over “‘classical’? 
vs. “modern” fashion in architecture and 
other American arts. By Henry Hope Reed, 
jr. New York, Doubleday G Co., Inc. 
1959. $5.75 

A descriptive passage in this book, 
which prophesies our return to classic- 
ism in the arts, gives the proposed deco- 


rative motif for the interior of a Na- 
tional Grand Opera House that the 
author hopes may someday embellish 
Washington: “The National Grand 
Opera House has the theme of Aphro- 
dite bringing the arts to Washington. 
Aphrodite will be seen com- 
ing up the Potomac on a conch shell 
whiter than ivory with wheels of vold. 
Drawn by white horses with flaming 
eyes and foaming mouths, ‘it leaves a 
broad wake, while around it dolphins 
rise and fall and tritons circle blowing 
conch shells. Above her, carrying the 
various symbols of the arts, winged 
cherubs and little zephyrs gambol. On a 
corner Aeolus let through the sun and 
blue sky to restrain menacing clouds 
and dark forces.” 

The dark forces of Picturesque Seces- 
sionism (Mr Reed’s phrase for the con- 
temporary movement in the arts) have 
run their course, and the demise of mod- 
ern architecture is promised within a 
decade. The theme has been previously 
stated by the author in publications 
such as Harper’s, Thought, and Lirur- 
GICAL ArTs.* Publication in book form 
of Mr Reed’s views has neither height- 
ened their value nor improved the rea- 
soning behind them. What may have 
been an outrageous suggestion in Har- 
per’s magazine becomes drab indeed 
when stretched into one hundred and 
fifty-four pages. 

Acknowledging that every major 
school of architecture in the world 
teaches the contemporary approach, 
and that even our government, that last 
bulwark of classicism, now relies on the 
contemporary arts to represent us 
abroad, Mr Reed persists in his theory. 
Despite these points, and ignoring the 
reality that the contemporary move- 
ment pervades all the arts from painting 
and sculpture to poetry and music, he 
promises that we shall bear witness to 
the ascendance of classicism and the re- 
turn, through five orders and ornament, 
to the Golden City. 

What reasons are given for this broad 
castigation of contemporary architec- 
ture? Basically our modern idiom has 
two faults; it is not classical, and it has 
no room for ornament. The acceptance 
of modern is credited to a reaction, in 
depression times, against the exuberance 
of the past generation. Now, in an era of 


*The May, 1956, issue: “Towards a New 
Architecture,” by Henry Hope Reed, Jr. 
Comments by the editor and an accompanying 
article, “Towards A Whole Architecture,” by 
the late John Knox Shear, challenge Mr 
Reed’s doctrine. 
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abundance, the author holds that ther 
is no reason for “bareness” and that ors 
nament, an intrinsic quality of beauty 
will return. We are told that contemm 
porary architecture contains within if} 
self the seeds of its own destruction, fom 
it cannot “‘weave the golden thread that 
binds our imagination,” and that visible 
signs of its demise are manifest in th 
recent exhibition of the work of Anto 
Gaudi at the Museum of Modern Ar 
and in the change by the well-known: 
architect Edward D. Stone from glass 
and steel to the concrete grille. 
Architecture is unique among the art 
for not being subject to frequently-pubk 
lished criticism. We rely on an evalua: 
tion by critics who are primarily con. | 
temporary historians. Of these, onl c 
mere handful are known to the publi 
men such as Gideon, Mumford, 
Hitchcock. To them falls the task of 
telligently criticizing our architec 
and by presenting their views to bring 
us to a sense of awareness of our sur: 
roundings. Directly it is the people whe 
benefit from this criticism, and indi- 
rectly the architect. Hundreds maj 
flock to see the Guggenheim Museurn 
under construction, but hundreds 
thousands will pass in apathy while Parl 
Avenue succumbs to a creeping “skin? 
disease of hack copy and imitation, We 
need to be made aware of the ordinary 
in our surroundings, not just the 
extraordinary. In short, we need stron 
architectural criticism that will be both 
factual and constructive. We canno 
turn now to look back to the glories | 
an ancient past. Only when we see ha 
far removed we are from Mr Reed’ 
dryads and cornucopias can we see ho 
great is our need for perceptive 
icism. 
Davin JEREMIAH HuRLE 
Architect, New York Cit 


Editor’s note: For a balanced judgmeé 
in these matters our readers mig 
consult the following books: ARCHITE 
TURE AND THE SPIRIT OF MAn, © 
Richard Hudnut. (Harvard Universi 
Press, 1949); ARCHITECTURE — Ni 
TEENTH & TWENTIETH CENTURIES, | 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. (In the Hi 
tory of Art series, edited by Nikola 
Pevsner. Penguin Books, Baltimor 
Maryland, 1958); Roots or Co 

TEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 
by Lewis Mumford. (Reinhold Pu 
lishing Corporation, New York, 195! 
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Vestments designed according 
to “ample” norms. 


Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 
and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


ROBERT W. BONNETTE, director 


Montgomery Center, Vermont 
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SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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Sketch of one of the twenty-eight 
windows installed in the chapel of the 
Congregation of Marian Fathers, Saint 
Stanislaus Kostka Province, Eden Hill, 

Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
The Very Reverend Joseph J. Sielski, M.I.C. 
Provincial superior 


FREDERICK L. LEUCHS, Inc. 
58 West 15 St., New York 11, Algonquin 5-7260 
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Chalice, of sterling silver, node of black onyx. 


LOUIS F. 
GLASIER 


143 East 54 Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-5929 
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of bronze plated 
in gold or silver 
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of imported crystal 
(replaceable) 


e STUDIOS 
ae CRAFTSMEN IN LITURGICAL ART METALS SINCE 1905 
Woolworth Building 
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GUILD HALL STUDIOS 


METAL CRAFTSMEN 
141 Bridle Way, Paramus, N. J. (HUbbard 7-0129) 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. G. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, ‘Montgomery Center, Vermont 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Tabernacle of bronze, repoussé, 
with triple folding doors. 


Saint Vincent de Paul church 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
The Reverend F. X. Kane, S.M., pastor 


ADRIAN HAMERS, Inc. 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-1916 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO NUMBERS 3 AND 4 OF VOLUME 26 
ON 


The Evolution of Religious Art and 
Architecture in Africa 


Being an annotated bibliography 
by the Editor 
of some three hundred and seventy books and publications 
dealing with various aspects of life in Africa (past and pres- 
ent): art and music; geography; exploration; ethnography; 
economics; racial, colonial, and tribal questions; papal 
encyclicals; missionary history, etc. 
e 
This supplement also includes an article on The Background 
of Sacred Art in Egypt, with illustrations, by 
The Reverend Edward J. Sutfin 
e 


To fully understand the problems involved on working 
toward a sensible evolution of religious art and architecture 
in AFRICA, this bibliography is indispensable and will 
further clarify the questions raised in the two numbers of 
this quarterly devoted to an absorbing and timely subject. 


$1.25 a copy 
Please send check with order to: ’ 
LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 East 42 Street New York 17, N. Y. j 
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And it came to pass on a certain day, 
as he sat teaching, 
that there were also Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
they were come out of every town of Galilee, and Judea and Jerusalem: 
and the power of the Lord was to heal them. 
And behold, men brought in a bed a man, who had the palsy: 
and they sought means to bring him in, and to lay him before him. 
And when they could not find by what way they might bring him in, 
because of the multitude, they went up upon the roof, 
and let him down through the tiles with his bed into the midst before Jesus. 
Whose faith when he saw, he said: 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 


Saint Luke: 5 17/20 


from an etching by E. Powis Jones 


